The Chou Civilisation
But the drunkards, in their fuddled state.
Grow red with anger at those who do not imitate them.
The sober can say no more
Nor prevent the others from going too far. . . .
In refined circles music was cultivated and it was a sign of good breeding to be able to play a.musical instrument. This would almost certainly be a stringed instrument not unlike a guitar or a zither. The melodies played are described as "agreeable and peaceful" and the musical instrument was considered the ideal companion in joy or grief.
Almost every official act, every festival, banquet or sacrifice was celebrated with music, as also was every archery competition, arrows shot out of time with the music not being counted. For banquets and festivals there were two kinds of orchestra: a string quartet and a group of wind instruments consisting of different mouth-organs with several reed pipes. Great sacrifices and other solemn ceremonies were accompanied by a large orchestra of drums, bells, hollow ringing stones of nephrite, and flutes. Each instrument was either suspended from a special stand or laid on a suitable table. The Book of Annals introduces Kui the Great Musician:
"I strike the ringing stone, lightly or heavily. To accompany songs I gently stroke the harp or the zither. Then the fathers and the ancestors approach, take their places at the royal feast and all the princes lend a courteous and attentive ear. In the courtyard in front of the hall flute and drum are heard. They play, then fall silent at the sound of the rattle and clapper. The pipes of Pan and the bells alternate with the singing. Then the birds and beasts flock round at the sound of the sacred music, and the phoenix • -glides round, beating its wings in time."
By "sacred music" the text implies the nine chants of Shun. According to tradition these were composed by one of the early mythical rulers, Shun, and they are said to have caused such an impression on Confucius that, after hearing them, he
211or spoke:
